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power in 194S and Czech literary
production was formalised to a
political pattern. The outstanding
Czech writers include Jan Hus
(c, 1373-1415), Comenius (J. A.
Komenski, 1592-1670) ; Celakov-
sky and Erben, leading 19th-
century poets ; J. K. Tyl (1808-
56), dramatist and novelist; T. G.
Masaryk(1850-1937); KarelCapek
(1890-1938), novelist.

Literary Slovak began in 1843 ;
the prime mover in the founding
of a distinct Slovak literature was
Ludovit Stur (1815-56) ; other
writers were Samo Chalupka
(1812-83) ; Ondfej SladkoviS
(1820-62) ; JankoKral (1822-76);
and Jan Botto (1829-81).

HISTORY. The initial period was
characterised by a fervent desire
to efface all vestiges of foreign rule
and to strengthen the ties between
various parts of the country. _ It
was of vital importance to bring
the eastern provinces to the
same standard of living as that
prevailing in the lands of the
Bohemian crown. This was no
small task, as Slovakia, and to a
still greater degree Carpatho-
Ukrainia, were before 1918 merci-
lessly exploited by the Magyar
ruling class and left in backward
conditions. The voices of some
local leaders who recommended
the retention hi these parts of a
semi-military regime for the period
of transition received no attention.
Though the difficulties to be en-
countered in the process of estab-
lishing a democratic system all
over the country were foreseen,
this programme was put into
practice step by step.

The Constitution

In accordance with the national
tradition and main principles
worked out during the struggle for
liberation, Czecho-Slovakia was
constituted a democratic republic.
Maaaryk was unanimously elected
president and remained in office
until Dec., 1935. A- national
assembly, consisting of repre-
sentatives of Czech political parties
and Slovak delegates, adopted in
Nov., 1918, a provisional consti-
tution and drew up the text of
the Czecho-Slovak constitution
which was promulgated on Feb.
29, 1920. Based on the idea that
all power derived from the people,
the constitution guaranteed equal
rights to all citizens irrespective
of race, language, religion, or sex.
To secure the free exercise of
these rights all citizens aged over
twenty-one were granted a vote
for the lower house of assembly
and those over twenty-six for its
upper house, the senate. The lower

house comprised a membership
of 300, the senate having 150.
TJie lower house overshadowed
the senate in importance; this
was partly due to the practice of
entrusting only its members with
cabinet posts as well as leaving to
it the initiative in the making of
laws. The right to elect the presi-
dent for a seven-year term was
reserved to the national assembly.

The electoral system, based as
it was on principles of universal,
equal, direct, secret suffrage and
proportional representation, ac-
counted largely for the stability
of domestic policy. When put
into practice it unintentionally pro-
longed the existence of a rather
complicated party system which
the new republic inherited from
the old regime. Cabinets had
the support of a coalition of those
political parties which were ready
to assume responsibility. This pre-
supposed a high degree of mutual
confidence and willingness to
accept a compromise.

Rise of Peasant Party

Coalitions varied as to their
composition. In the initial period
representatives of the German
and Magyar minorities refused
to accept the republican system
and persisted in opposition to the
Prague government. A coalition
ranging from the Conservative
whig to the Social Democrats
sustained the effort to build up
Czeoho-Slovak) a as a progressive
democracy. Leadership soon
passed from the Nationalist wing
to the Social Democrats, to remain
eventually with the Peasant party.
With the pacification of Central
Europe, the German parties modi-
fied their attitude. From 1926 to
the critical months of 1938, repre-
sentatives of the German-speaking
minority held posts in Czecho-
slovak cabinets. But the revival
of the spirit of opposition among
the German-speaking population
soon followed Adolf Hitler's
accession to power in Germany,
and frustrated the efforts of
Czecho-Slovak statesmen to es-
tablish a basis for the permanent
cooperation of national minorities.

The smooth working of its
democratic system enhanced the
prestige of Czecho-Slovakia in
Central Europe. Thus conditions
were created for an active foreign
policy, the foundations of which
had been laid during the First
Great War by Benes. Formally
entrusted, after the proclamation
of independence, with the guid-
ance of foreign affairs, Bene"
energetically pursued the aims
formulated during the final phase

of the struggle, participating in
the discussions at Versailles and
putting forward Czecho-Slovak
claims to be incorporated into the
peace treaties of Versailles, St.
Germain, and Trianon. To secure
the acceptance of the peace
treaties and to promote friendly
relations between the countries
in the Danubian area, Czecho-
slovakia in 1920 concluded an
alliance with Yugoslavia, which
was supplemented the same year
by a similar treaty with Rumania.
The Little Entente
By an agreement between
Rumania and Yugoslavia, a bloc
of the three Powers came into
existence, soon known as the
Little Entente, to safeguard
peace against the open attempts
of Hungary to overthrow the new
system, When the dispute be-
tween Czecho-Slovakia and Poland
over the Teschen territory was
settled, Benes worked for a
rapprochement with partial success,
and the original bitterness gave
place to a more friendly attitude,
so that in 1926 the two neighbours
found it possible to negotiate a
treaty of arbitration. The pivot
of the Czecho-Slovak system of
security, however, was the treaty
of alliance with France.
Long before public opinion either
in Czecho-Slovakia or elsewhere be-
came converted to the idea of
recognition of Soviet Russia as
an indispensable partner in inter-
national policy, the Czecho-Slovak
foreign minister saw the advis-
ability of such a step. Moreover,
he realized that with the increase
of an aggressive spirit in Germany,
Czecho-Slovak security would be
seriously jeopardised without a
direct agreement with the Soviet
Union. His efforts to establish
friendly relations resulted in a
treaty of alliance between the
countries being signed in 1935.
Czecho-Slovak treaties with
neighbours and more distant
countries were intended as regional
supplements of the general frame-
work of world security. The people
loyally adhered to the principles of
the League of Nations. For the
prominent role which their foreign
minister Benes played in Geneva
there was unreserved support; the
passive attitude which the League
adopted towards Czecho-Slovakia
in the Munich crisis of 1938
was one of the most ominous
symptoms of the profound crisis in
international relations.
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Czecho-
slovak territory, with the excep-
tion of the easternmost districts,
was spared the horrors of the First